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Introduction 


Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S.  military  has  proven  itself  the  premier  fighting 
force  in  the  world.  In  Panama,  Kuwait,  and  Afghanistan,  American  forces  moved  with  speed 
and  agility,  crushing  enemy  forces.  However,  victory  in  combat  is  only  a  penultimate  step  in  the 
larger  task  of  “winning  the  peace.”  Winning  the  peace  involves  aligning  the  “hearts  and  minds” 
of  a  people  with  American  political  objectives,  thus  ereating  a  politically  and  economically  sta¬ 
ble  nation  friendly  to  U.S.  interests.  However,  in  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF),  Amer¬ 
ica’s  ability  to  win  the  peace  is  in  doubt.  While  even  critics  of  OIF  recognize  its  military  bril- 
lianee,  the  peace-winning  efforts  of  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  (CPA)  have  come  under 
intense  criticism.  U.S.  forces  are  struggling  to  balance  the  doetrinal  prineiples  of  security  and 
legitimacy.  Furthermore,  they  are  doing  it  without  a  strong  doetrinal  foundation  that  prescribes 
important  post-war  practices.  Consequently,  vietory  appears  distant,  despite  President  Bush’s 
deelaration  of  the  end  of  major  combat  operations  in  Iraq.  Coalition  forees  eontinue  to  encounter 
resistance.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising.  Undeniably,  U.S.  efforts  are  handicapped.  Winning 
the  peace  in  Iraq  has  been  elusive  beeause  of  a  failure  to  win  Iraqi  hearts  and  minds,  friction 
between  seeurity  and  legitimaey,  and  a  failure  of  doetrine  to  underscore  important  post-war 
praetices. 

Winning  Hearts  and  Minds 

Many  roadbloeks  exist  to  winning  hearts  and  minds  in  post-war  Iraq:  the  most  important 
is  Ameriean  ethnoeentrism.  U.S.  soldiers  and  statesmen  generally  lack  understanding  of  the 
Arab  worldview.  “[The  U.S.  is]  at  a  huge  disadvantage,”  says  Michael  Naeht,  Dean  of  the 
Goldman  School  of  Public  Policy  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.^  Part  of  Ameriea’s 
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inability  to  persuade  the  Iraqis  derives  from  their  very  foreignness  and  America’s  inability  to 
fully  understand  their  psychology.  Only  Arabs  fully  understand  their  own  paradigm,  but  cultural 
training  could  help  American  occupiers  to  be  more  attuned  to  Arab  sensibilities. 

Regrettably,  many  U.S.  soldiers  in  theater  received  little  or  no  cultural  training  before  de¬ 
ploying,  and  linguists  are  in  short  supply.  This  lack  of  cultural  training  is  prevalent  even  among 
Army  PSYOP  forces,  which  are  broadcasting  messages  to  the  population  via  leaflet  and  loud- 
speaker.  Although  U.S.  forces  use  some  language  translation  technologies,  they  cannot  hope  to 
do  an  adequate  job  of  communicating  with  the  population  without  cultural  education.  A  former 
political  adviser  to  then-CENTCOM  Commander  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf  has  observed 
the  difficulty  of  bridging  this  cultural  gap.  Ambassador  Gordon  S.  Brown  notes,  “It  is  very  hard 
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to  win  hearts  and  minds  in  Iraq,  if  you  don’t  understand  the  Arab  mind.” 

Winning  Iraqi  hearts  and  minds  is  further  impeded  by  an  omnipresent  anti-Western  sen¬ 
timent  among  Arabs.  A  strong  American  presence  in  Iraq  is  insufferable  to  the  population.  “It  is 
a  source  of  humiliation  and  resentment  for  pretty  much  all  locals,”  writes  Kenneth  Pollack,  “a 
constant  reminder  that  the  descendants  of  the  great  Islamic  empires  can  no  longer  defend  them¬ 
selves  and  must  answer  to  infidel  powers.”"^  This  sentiment  is  exacerbated  by  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  stagnation  of  many  Arab  states,  and  a  general  failure  to  come  to  grips  with 
modernity  makes  the  populace  feel  threatened  and  stifled,  fanning  the  flames  of  discontent.^ 

This  baggage  is  part  of  what  makes  Iraq  and  much  of  the  Islamic  world  different  from  America. 

But  the  Islamic  world  is  not  just  different  from  America,  it  is  actually  hostile  to  American 
values.  In  some  states,  Islamic  clerics  promote  visceral  anti-Americanism  to  students  as  young 
as  four  years  old,  so  that  when  George  Bush  says,  “This  is  not  a  war  against  Islam,”  and  Osama 
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bin  Laden  says,  “It  is,”  it’s  easy  to  guess  who  they  believe.^  Beeause  of  this  dynamie,  eonvine- 
ing  the  Iraqis  of  the  eoalition’s  benign  motives  will  be  a  hard  sell,  regardless  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  CPA.  Thus  it  must  wage  the  fight  for  aeoeptanee  as  a  liberator  and  rebuilder  of  Iraq  not 
merely  with  rhetorie,  but  with  results.  Showing  the  Iraqis  tangible  results  on  the  ground  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  eonvinee  them  that  their  lives  are  better.^  That  is  why  the  CPA  is  striving  to 
provide  basie  serviees  sueh  as  water,  gas,  eleetricity,  and  seeurity  so  quickly.  Shortcomings  in 
these  areas  not  only  hurt  Iraqis;  they  also  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  media. 

The  international  news  media  is  a  third  party  in  the  information  campaign  in  Iraq,  and  as 
interlocutors  between  the  CPA  and  the  people,  they  are  an  additional  source  of  friction  in  win¬ 
ning  Iraqi  hearts  and  minds.  Negative  reporting  from  A1  Jazeera,  Abu  Dabi,  or  CNN  often  de¬ 
grades  coalition  efforts  to  “connect”  with  Iraqis,  undermining  U.S.  political  efforts  in  the  region. 
Given  a  choice  between  reporting  a  success  story  about  U.S.  forces  rebuilding  an  Iraqi  school  or 
a  story  where  Iraqi  guerrillas  killed  a  U.S.  soldier,  journalists  will  almost  always  report  the  vio¬ 
lence.  As  a  result,  many  news  sources  highlight  coalition  failures  in  Iraq  but  neglect  to  report  the 
successes — good  news  simply  can’t  compete  with  bad  news.  Ironically,  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
successful;  it  is  essential  for  Iraqis  to  see  the  CPA  successfully  rebuilding  their  country  and 
bringing  necessities  to  them.  That  effort  to  be  visible  is  hampered  not  only  by  what  is  considered 
newsworthy  in  the  journalistic  marketplace,  but  also  by  the  gradually  shifting  focus  of  world 
journalism.  After  Saddam’s  statues  fell,  many  reporters  left  Iraq  to  chase  other  stories.  President 
Bush’s  use  of  intelligence  in  his  “cause  for  war”  speech,  violence  in  Palestine,  blackouts  at 
home,  and  other  stories  have  begun  to  compete  with  events  inside  Iraq  for  news  media  coverage. 
With  no  surplus  of  journalists  on  the  ground,  and  no  shortage  of  car  bombs  and  ambushes  to 
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cover,  it  is  little  wonder  that  news  from  Iraq  is  grim.  Reeonstruetion  efforts,  while  paramount  to 
coalition  success,  are  just  not  all  that  interesting  to  the  international  media. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  bright  spots  in  the  battle  for  Iraqi  hearts  and  minds.  Army  engi¬ 
neer  battalions  are  working  every  day  to  repair  the  crumbling  infrastructure  of  Iraq’s  largest  city, 
Baghdad.  Sometimes,  Iraqi  eitizens  cooperate.  In  one  municipality,  between  60  and  200  Iraqis 
show  up  every  day  to  help  pateh  up  their  neighborhoods.  U.S.  forees  pay  them  in  Iraqi  dinars 
and  American  dollars  (about  $5-$7  per  day)  from  funds  that  are  loosely  intended  for  the  “better¬ 
ment  of  the  Iraqi  people.”^  This  wide  latitude  in  spending  results  in  U.S.  eonstruction  teams  and 
local  Iraqis  fixing  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings  in  a  true  spirit  of  cooperation. 
This  progress  is  encouraging,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning.  The  CPA  must  do  more  than  provide 
services  and  repair  infrastructure;  it  must  also  establish  a  secure  environment  for  both  coalition 
soldiers  and  the  Iraqi  people. 

Friction  Between  Security  and  Legitimacy 

The  military  battle  for  security  in  Iraq  often  eonfliets  with  the  information  battle  for  le¬ 
gitimacy.  While  one  ean  debate  whether  current  operations  in  Iraq  should  be  classified  as  a  war 
or  a  military  operation  other  than  war  (MOOTW),  principles  of  the  latter  provide  a  good  lens  for 
analysis,  and  the  principles  of  legitimaey  and  seeurity  are  of  partieular  interest  in  this  case.  Joint 
Publication  3-0  defines  security  in  MOOTW  as  the  ability  to  “never  permit  hostile  factions  to 
acquire  an  unexpeeted  advantage.”^  Implied  in  this  definition  are  the  soldier’s  duties  of  self- 
defense  and  the  protection  of  noncombatants.  In  Iraq  this  means  not  only  defensive  foree  pro¬ 
tection,  but  also  offensive  operations  to  forestall  terrorist  or  guerrilla  attaeks.  Legitimacy  is  the 
ability  to  “sustain  the  willing  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the  government  to  govern. In  Iraq, 
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the  battle  for  legitimacy  is  compounded  because  the  U.S.  forces  are  fighting  to  gain  or  maintain 
legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  three  different  constituencies:  the  international  community,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  the  Iraqi  people.  The  need  for  both  legitimacy  and  security  in  Iraq  is  undeni¬ 
able — and  perhaps  paradoxical. 

The  friction  between  security  and  legitimacy  exists  in  the  transition  phase  in  Iraq  because 
it  has  proven  extremely  difficult  to  provide  security  against  guerrilla  attacks.  In  order  to  quell 
guerrilla  resistance,  the  military’s  response  to  sniper  shootings  or  random  bombings  has  been 
conventional:  “American  troops  raid  homes  in  broad  sweeps,  arresting  anyone  caught  in  their 
net,”^'  but  this  tactic  invariably  leads  to  the  arrest  of  many  innocent  Iraqi  civilians,  people  who 
were  simply  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  The  soldier’s  natural  focus  on  security  leads 
coalition  forces  to  treat  apprehended  Iraqi  civilians  as  captured  insurgents  until  they  can  distin¬ 
guish  them.  Two  examples  illustrate  the  point.  When  U.S.  soldiers  raided  the  house  of  a  sus¬ 
pected  Hussein  loyalist,  they  showed  up  with  120  soldiers,  six  helicopters,  and  several  tanks.  In 
the  end,  the  soldiers  left  with  over  70  men  and  boys,  many  handcuffed  and  hooded;  most  had 
been  wrestled  or  shoved  to  the  ground  in  front  of  other  family  members.  After  ten  days  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  the  sheik  and  his  family  were  released  with  an  apology  and  a  request  for  help  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  “Stop  humiliating  us,”  he  advised.  “Do  not  wound  our  dignity  ...  by  making  people  lie  on 
the  ground,  handcuffed,  and  putting  your  feet  on  their  heads.”  In  another  recent  example,  a 
demonstration  by  thousands  of  Iraqis  outside  a  Baghdad  slum  erupted  in  violence.  Some  demon¬ 
strators  threw  stones,  then  fired  rifles  and  a  rocket-propelled  grenade  at  U.S.  forces  monitoring 
the  demonstration.  The  U.S.  soldiers  responded  by  firing  into  the  crowd,  killing  one  Iraqi  civil- 
ian  and  wounding  four  others.  Such  incidents  erode  the  legitimacy  of  the  CPA  with  the  Iraqi 
people. 
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Thus  U.S.  forces  struggle  to  balanee  security  needs  against  legitimacy  needs.  Lieutenant 
General  Ricardo  Sanchez,  V  Corps  Commander,  recently  aeknowledged  that  “maybe  our  iron- 
fisted  approaeh  to  the  conduct  of  ops  is  beginning  to  alienate  Iraqis. Accordingly,  he  ordered 
commanders  to  raid  speeifie  targets  instead  of  sweeping  neighborhoods.  But  this  teehnique  may 
hinder  U.S.  soldiers  in  eapturing  guerrillas.  Perhaps  tightening  rules  of  engagement  (ROE)  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  inadvertently  killing  innoeent  Iraqis  might  inerease  American  legitimacy 
with  Iraqis,  but  it  would  also  decrease  seeurity.  By  limiting  the  size  and  scope  of  raids,  eoalition 
forces  would  detain  fewer  innoeent  Iraqis,  but  also  capture  fewer  Ba'athist  guerrillas.  More  re¬ 
strictive  ROE  would  surely  lead  to  greater  vulnerability  to  guerrilla  attacks.  If  it  means  winning 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Iraqi  people  and  ultimately  winning  the  peaee,  then  the  trade-off  of 
legitimaey  for  security  might  be  worth  the  risk.  After  all,  the  ultimate  objeetive  of  war  is  to  bend 
the  opponent  to  one’s  will,  and  the  state  readily  aecepts  the  possibility  of  casualties  when  it 
wields  force  to  do  that. 

However,  when  waging  an  information  war,  attacking  the  “enemy”  with  information  in¬ 
stead  of  force,  willingness  to  aceept  easualties  in  pursuit  of  victory  seems  to  wane.  When  told  to 
“take  the  hill,”  commanders  don’t  refuse  the  mission  beeause  they  expect  to  take  casualties. 
Casualties  are  an  unfortunate  but  expected  part  of  a  shooting  war,  and  it  is  the  commander’s  job 
to  accomplish  the  mission  while  minimizing  casualties,  but  in  MOOTW  the  balance  between 
easualties  and  mission  success  is  espeeially  obscure.  At  the  end  of  an  information  eampaign  one 
can’t  claim  victory  by  standing  on  top  of  the  hill,  yet  the  commander’s  responsibilities  remain 
the  same — to  accomplish  the  mission.  However,  without  a  clear  balance  between  mission  suc¬ 
cess  and  casualties,  eommanders  find  it  justifiably  difficult  to  put  their  soldiers  in  harm’s  way. 
When  U.S.  soldiers  are  mostly  launching  information  salvos  and  their  opponents  are  launching 
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RPGs  in  return,  another  point  of  frietion  between  seeurity  and  legitimaey  appears:  less  vigorous 
seeurity  measures  might  gain  some  legitimaey  with  the  Iraqi  people,  but  inereasing  U.S.  easual- 
ties  would  risk  losing  legitimaey  with  the  Ameriean  people. 

Weaknesses  of  Post-War  Doctrine 

Frietion  between  seeurity  and  legitimaey  in  the  post-eombat  phase  of  OIF  highlights  the 
need  for  a  sound  information  plan.  Another  doetrinal  problem  is  the  failure  of  military  planners 
to  adequately  ineorporate  post-war  praetiees  in  the  eampaign  plan  for  OIF.  It  is  a  doetrinal 
problem  because  the  professional  definitions  of  war  termination  and  the  transition  phase  of  a 
campaign  don’t  adequately  address  events  that  are  important  in  reconciling  the  people  to  their 
occupation.  Campaign  doctrine  also  doesn’t  emphasize  that  victory  on  the  battlefield  in  Phase 
III,  “Decisive  Operations,”  isn’t  necessarily  decisive  in  achieving  the  political  objectives  of  the 
war.  To  win  the  transition  phase  requires  making  the  right  decisions  in  earlier  phases  of  the 
campaign. 

Joint  doctrine  describes  decisive  operations  as  “overmatching  force  capabilities  ...  to 
achieve  the  desired  End  State. While  the  Iraqi  armed  forces  and  government  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  decisive  operations  may  have  proven  to  be  something  less  than  truly  decisive,  if  the 
over-arching  end  state  of  war  is  to  impose  the  nation’s  will  on  the  enemy.  That  is  partly  the  rub 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  OIF:  identifying  the  enemy.  In  an  earnest  wish  to  fight  the  war 
in  a  civilized  manner  and  through  natural  sympathies  for  the  oppressed,  the  President  and  his 
policymakers  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  was  at  war  with  the  Ba’athist  regime  and  not 
the  Iraqi  people.  True  to  President  Bush’s  word,  military  forces  were  aimed  at  the  Iraqi  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  military  while  scrupulously  avoiding  the  people,  entirely  in  keeping  with  Just  War 
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traditions.  But  the  laudable  separation  of  the  people  from  the  state  in  Ameriean  poliey  and  in  the 
eoalition’s  use  of  foree  may  have  resulted  in  a  failure  to  eonsider  the  will  of  the  Iraqi  people  as 
an  informational  target  aeross  all  phases.  While  some  eharge  that  this  lapse  is  due  in  part  to  the 
influenee  on  transition  planning  of  optimistic  Iraqi  expatriates  like  Ahmad  Chalabi/^  American 
doctrine  makes  little  provision  for  such  planning.  The  coalition  assumed  that  the  decisive  defeat 
of  the  Iraqi  military  and  government  would  reconcile  the  Iraqi  people  to  their  liberation  and  per¬ 
suade  them  to  peacefully  accept  occupation,  but  one  cannot  address  the  Clausewitzian  elements 
of  military  and  government  without  also  addressing  the  people. 

Clausewitz  categorizes  the  state  at  war  into  three  components:  “the  military  power,  the 
country,  and  the  will  of  the  enemy.”  In  modern  terms,  Clausewitz’s  “country”  includes  the  in¬ 
frastructure  of  government,  and  the  “enemy”  includes  the  people  of  the  state.  This  then  is  the 
famous  Clausewitzian  “trinity”  of  the  state,  and  in  planning  the  campaign,  U.S.  planners  sepa¬ 
rated  one  leg  of  the  trinity  from  the  others.  Yet  if  one  is  to  believe  Clausewitz,  each  of  the  three 
legs  of  the  trinity  must  submit  to  one’s  will  before  hostilities  will  end.  This  is  not  to  advocate 
attacking  noncombatants,  but  it  does  mean  that  influencing  the  people  can’t  be  taken  for  granted 
as  a  result  of  attacking  the  other  two  legs  of  the  trinity,  and  it  also  means  that  influencing  the  na¬ 
tional  will  can’t  be  deferred  to  the  last  phase.  While  the  coalition  planned  for  the  doctrinal  tran¬ 
sition  phase  by  “bring[ing]  operations  to  a  successful  conclusion,”  it  struggles  today  with  “[en¬ 
suring]  that  the  threat  (military  and/or  political)  is  not  able  to  resurrect  itself  A  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  report,  “Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  Strategic  Lessons  Learned,”  laments  the  focus  on  deci¬ 
sive  operations  at  the  expense  of  transition  planning:  “Phase  IV  objectives  (transition)  were 
identified  but  the  scope  of  the  effort  required  to  continually  refine  operational  plans  for  [the]  de¬ 
feat  of  [the]  Iraqi  military  limited  the  focus  on  Phase  IV. Reconciling  the  people  to  defeat  is 
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necessary  for  winning  the  peace,  and  that  reconciliation  should  not  merely  be  a  principle  of  tran¬ 
sition  planning;  it  should  also  influence  the  planning  of  earlier  phases  of  the  campaign. 

Focusing  on  the  decisive  operations  phase  of  war,  then  occupying  Iraq  with  minimum 
force  may  have  failed  to  reconcile  many  Iraqis  with  the  death  of  the  dictatorship.  The  coalition 
forces  in  Iraq  were  quite  sufficient  for  a  military  victory,  but  insufficient  for  an  informational 
victory,  failing  to  convince  the  Iraqi  people  that  the  coalition  had  irrevocably  removed  the 
Ba’athist  military  and  state.  Iraq  may  be  a  case  where  it  took  less  force  to  achieve  a  military  de¬ 
cision  than  it  will  to  establish  “self-sustaining  peace  and  ...  the  rule  of  law,”^°  the  U.S.  doctrinal 
conditions  for  transition.  As  soon  as  decisive  operations  were  over,  follow-on  deployments  were 
canceled — or  rather  deferred  to  the  current  rotations  of  occupation  forces.  Coalition  forces  did 
not  occupy  Iraq  with  overwhelming  force,  did  not  march  victorious  through  the  main  avenues  of 
Baghdad,  and  are  not  widely  visible  to  the  people.  Instead,  coalition  forces  rely  on  their  tactical 
mobility  and  overwhelming  firepower  to  rush,  like  fire  brigades,  to  the  scenes  of  unrest.  If  the 
so-called  “dead-enders”  of  the  Hussein  regime  are  able  to  find  even  tacit  support  among  the  Iraqi 
people,  it  is  partly  because  U.S.  commitment  at  the  local  level  tends  to  be  transitory.  Unless  the 
coalition  forces  stay,  the  guerrillas  will  return  tomorrow — and  the  Iraqis  know  that.  A  DOD- 
sponsored  report  on  post-war  Iraq  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS) 
laments  the  lack  of  security,  and  indirectly  suggests  the  informational  or  psychological  effect 
needed.  It  concedes  that  the  coalition  force  is  considerable,  but  charges,  “It  is  not  visible  enough 
at  the  street  level.”  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  understandable  if  some  Iraqis  either  fight 
alongside  the  guerrillas  or  passively  support  them. 

Another  facet  of  reconciliation  that  is  missing  from  U.S.  doctrine  is  the  traditional  act  of 
surrender.  The  act  of  surrender  is  important  in  persuading  a  people  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
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under  occupation,  and  must  be  planned  for  continuously,  without  waiting  for  the  military  deci¬ 
sion.  Joint  doctrine  says,  “Conflict  termination  should  be  considered  from  the  outset  of  planning 
and  should  be  refined  as  the  conflict  moves  toward  advantageous  termination.”  Termination 
must  be  a  deliberate  rather  than  a  hasty  politico-military  operation,  and  it  may  even  require  pre¬ 
serving  part  of  the  enemy’s  government  for  that  purpose.  Granted,  a  surrender  ceremony  was 
made  difficult  by  Saddam’s  flight  into  hiding.  That  made  it  harder  to  identify  anyone  willing  to 
represent  Iraq,  but  a  surrender  ceremony,  even  if  conducted  by  relatively  low-level  officials  of 
the  defeated  government,  is  not  even  included  in  U.S.  definitions  of  transition  or  termination.  In 
a  war  where  regime  change  is  the  objective,  a  surrender  ceremony  formally  transfers  custody  of 
some  or  all  of  a  nation’s  sovereignty  from  the  enemy  government  to  the  occupier.  Such  a  sym¬ 
bolic  maneuver  is  an  important  step  in  winning  the  information  war  in  transition,  but  it  must  be  a 
consideration  in  planning  for  decisive  operations. 

The  United  States  also  made  surrender  more  difficult  by  criminalizing  most  members  of 
the  Ba’athist  regime  before  victory — exemplified  by  the  famous  deck  of  playing  cards.  Even  in 
a  war  with  one  of  the  most  inarguably  evil  regimes  in  history,  the  Allies  accepted  the  surrenders 
of  leading  Nazi  officers  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  Nazi  government  was  either  dead  or  in 
hiding,  yet  the  Allies  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  German  military.  Afterwards  the  victors  in¬ 
deed  prosecuted  Admiral  Doenitz  and  his  colleagues  for  war  crimes,  but  until  surrender  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  complete,  they  were  treated  as  the  custodians  of  German  sovereignty.  Planning  for 
regime  change  should  continuously  identify  prospective  custodians  within  the  enemy  govern¬ 
ment,  and  operations  should  actively  preserve  the  ability  of  the  enemy  to  surrender.  Surrender, 
the  last  public  act  of  the  old  regime,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  “dead-enders”  to  sustain  resis¬ 
tance,  and  demonstrates  a  “due  process”  approach  to  ending  hostilities.  This  is  important  be- 
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cause  it  demonstrates  the  rule  of  law,  setting  the  conditions  for  transition.  Thus  surrender  should 
be  a  doctrinal  consideration  for  transition. 

Iraq’s  notorious  past  is  another  impediment  to  winning  the  information  war  in  Iraq,  one 
that  also  requires  a  publie  demonstration  of  the  rule  of  law.  Many  Iraqis  are  reluetant  to  eooper- 
ate  with  the  CPA  because  of  the  lingering  fear  of  Saddam  Hussein,  and  how  the  coalition  handles 
past  erimes  will  have  important  implications  for  its  information  campaign  and  Iraq’s  future.  The 
reeent  deaths  of  Oodai  and  Qusai  Hussein,  and  the  eventual  death  or  capture  of  their  father,  are 
important,  but  not  decisive  by  themselves.  Just  as  Hitler’s  suicide  was  an  important  step  to¬ 
wards,  but  not  the  end  of,  reconciling  Germans  to  their  lost  war,  Iraqis  must  ultimately  eonfront 
what  happened.  While  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have  grievances  against  Ba’athist 
leaders,  it  would  be  a  miscalculation  to  imprison  them  outside  of  Iraq,  either  without  any  trials  or 
with  seeretive  proceedings.  The  CSIS  called  on  the  coalition  “to  assist  the  Iraqis  dealing  with 
the  war  crimes  and  the  legaey  of  Saddam  Hussein.”^^  The  coalition  must  hold  public  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Iraq  with  Iraqis  partieipating,  ceding  jurisdiction  to  the  Iraqi  eourt  in  seleeted  eases  where 
other  countries  (including  the  United  States)  may  have  a  claim  for  prosecution.  Public  proceed¬ 
ings  on  Iraqi  soil  will  convince  skeptics  that  Saddam’s  repressive  Ba’ath  regime  is  gone  forever. 
The  benefits  of  demonstrating  the  rule  of  law  in  a  new  Iraq  obviate  the  risk  of  injustice,  and  they 
indicate  the  need  for  greater  development  in  U.S.  doetrine  of  the  importanee  of  publie  trials  for 
war  erimes  and  human  rights  abuses.  The  transition  plan  must  provide  for  them. 

To  gain  and  maintain  the  initiative  in  persuading  the  populace  of  the  defeated  state,  the 
United  States  should  have  planned  for  immediate,  massive  “informational  assistance”  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  phase,  just  as  it  planned  for  large-scale  humanitarian  assistance.  The  CSIS  reeonstruction 
assessment  characterizes  the  eommunication  between  the  CPA  and  Iraqis  as  “insufficient,”  and  it 
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calls  for  “drastic  changes  ...  to  immediately  improve  the  daily  flow  of  practical  information  to 
the  Iraqi  people,  principally  through  enhanced  radio  and  TV  programming.”^"^  In  earlier  phases 
of  the  war,  the  United  Stayes  had  planned  for  a  Ba’athist  scorehed-earth  eampaign,  with  flaming 
oil  fields,  blown  bridges,  and  thousands  of  displaeed  and  starving  persons.  The  eoalition  stoek- 
piled  medical  supplies,  food,  and  water  for  the  noneombatants.  It  made  prudent  provisions  for  a 
disaster  that  largely  didn’t  happen,  but  it  has  apparently  failed  to  make  the  same  provisions  for 
information,  overestimating  the  survivability  of  Iraqi  information  systems  and  failing  to  quiekly 
install  Iraqi  news  media  beyond  sporadie  TV  transmissions,  leaflet  drops,  and  COMMANDO 
SOLO  broadcasts.  The  eoalition  failed  to  quickly  hire  and  train  Iraqis  to  run  the  TV  and  radio 
broadeasts,  purchase  equipment,  or  manage  the  distribution  of  quality  print  media.  The  CSIS 
report  points  out  that  the  CPA  eould  have  hired  “a  large  number  of  Iraqi  ‘animators’  to  earry  and 
reeeive  messages”  even  before  the  war  started.  Instead,  the  CPA  is  scrambling  to  bolster  its 
eommunications  several  weeks  after  large-scale  fighting  has  ended.  While  the  CPA  will  proba¬ 
bly  make  up  the  difference,  the  coalition  forces  failed  to  inelude  enough  informational  resources 
in  their  initial  deployments.  That  was  due  in  part  to  the  decisive  operations  tunnel-vision  already 
deseribed,  but  informational  assistance  gets  seant  attention  in  the  doctrinal  concept  of  transition. 
Material  assistanee  dominates,  as  it  probably  should,  but  U.S.  doetrine  should  include  planning 
for  staging  informational  forees  in  Phases  I-III  in  the  same  way  that  it  considers  eombat  or  logis¬ 
tical  forces. 

CONCLUSION 

Lawrence  Di  Rita,  a  speeial  assistant  to  the  Seeretary  of  Defense,  sums  up  one  of  the  les¬ 
sons  of  OIF  this  way:  “We’ve  always  thought  of  post-hostilities  as  a  phase  [distinet  from  com- 
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bat]  ....  The  future  of  war  is  that  these  things  are  going  to  be  mueh  more  of  a  continuum.” 
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The  challenge  for  the  United  States  and  the  CPA  is  to  change  their  thoughts  and  doctrine,  to  ap¬ 
proach  post-hostilities  along  such  a  continuum.  That  requires  a  reexamination  of  campaign 
phasing  as  well  as  the  principles  of  war  and  MOOTW,  refining  those  phases  and  principles  to 
fully  incorporate  post-hostilities  and  nation-building  activities.  In  the  end,  such  a  revision  could 
very  well  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  principles  of  MOOTW  or  their  combination  with  the 
principles  of  war.  As  discussed,  influencing  all  of  the  sources  of  an  enemy’s  will  cannot  be  put 
off  to  the  last  phase  of  a  military  operation.  As  the  one  remaining  superpower,  America's  influ¬ 
ence  is  great,  but  the  U.S.  national  security  establishment  must  apply  that  influence  coherently 
throughout  the  continuum  of  pre-hostilities,  combat,  and  post-hostilities.  Someday,  the  United 
States  will  again  inherit  or  create  another  obligation  as  it  has  in  Iraq,  and  when  that  happens,  it 
must  be  better  prepared  to  fulfill  that  obligation. 
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